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Maharaja Ranjit Singh 

His Image and Influence at Home and Abroad 
(Based Mostly on Eye-Witness Accounts) 



Dr. Harnam 




a legendary figure both at 
his own life-time. 
He is widely acclaimed and is justly called Sher-i-Punjab, 
the Lion of Punjab, in his homeland, the Land of the Five Rivers. 
Describing his popular image and continuing influence in its 
Pakistani part, Faquir Waheed-ud-din, a learned descendant of 
the Maharaja's foreign minister, Faqir Aziz-ud-din, has recently 
stated. "Ranjit Singh still lives, large as life, in the imagination of 
the people. He does so not only where the Sikhs now live (i.e. in 




3 as a legendary figure 
the Sikhs and they have not let him depart with the 
latter... Ranjit Singh's popular image is that of a kindly patriarch, 
rather than that of a conquering hero or a mighty monarch. He 
was all three, but his humanity has out-lived his splendour and 
power. 

Miss Emily Eden, an eminent writer and artist of his times, 
who accompanied her brother. Lord Aukland, the then Governor- 
General of the British India, on his visit to the Maharaja in 




soon 
ar terms: "' 



King; he conquered 
a great many powerful enemies: he is remarkably just in his 
government; he has disciplined a large army: he hardly ever takes 



away life, which is wonderful in a despot: and he is excessively 
beloved by his people. There is something rather touching in the 
affection his people have for him. !t struck us all." 




him from close quarters and who h 
observations and impressions in their m 
travelogues, correspondence, reports and histories, etc.. such as 
the following, Maharaja Ranjit Singh was "an exceptional", "an 
unique" and "an extraordinary man". According to the 

I SPECIAL ENVOYS OF SOME EUROPEAN KINGS, e.g. 

1. Great Britain s King William s Sir Alexander Burnes. 
in his travelogue (1831- 





in i 

I have heard his French Officers observe that he has no 
from Constantinople (Turkey) to India: and all of them have seen 

the immediate powers 1 have never quitted the presence ot 

native of India with such impression as ! left this man. Without 
education and without a guide, he conducts all the affairs of his 
kingdom with surprising energy and vigour." 3 

2. France's Victor Jacquement in his letters to Paris 



2. Eden. Miss Emily. Up the Country : Letters written to tier sisrer trom 
rhe Upp^r Provinces of India. London- 18(>6. vol I. pp. 298-99 

journey from India to CabonL.aUo r.arraiiw ol ,1 voyage on :rv Indu- 
from Sea to Lahore wiih presents from ihe king ot Great Britain. 
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possessing the greatest power in Asia after the British... He is a 
Bonaparte (Napolean) in miniature. His conversation is like a 
nightmare. He is almost the first inquisitive Indian. I have seen: 
and his curiosity balances the apathy of the whole of his 
nation. ..The most skilful of our diplomats is a complete simpleton 
before him." 4 



II. SOME EUROPEAN KINGS AND THE GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL OF BRITISH INDIA ALSO SOUGHT AND 
CHERISHED HIS FRIENDSHIP FOR INSTANCE, 



1. Alexander Czar, Emperor of Russia in his letter dated 

1821 : "The traders of the Panjab will be well received on the 

Russian dominions The Emperor is especially the well-wisher 

of the country reigned over by the King of the Sikhs." 5 

2. Loui Phillio King of France, in his letter dated 27 
Oct., 1835 : "Although long distances and oceans part the 



kingdom of the Panjab from that of France, this is no bar to the 
love that binds our hearts together." 6 



3. Lord Auckland. Governor-General of British India 
(1836-1842) : "Ranjit Singh is the most powerful and valuable 



our friends... By the blessings of prudence, the English and the 



;h nation will be united to the end of time."' 



4. Jacquemont. Victor. Letters from India describing a journey in the 
British dominions in India. Tibet and Cashmere during the years 1829- 
31, undertaken by the order of the French Government. London- 
1834. vol. II. pp. 22. 139. vol I. p. 251. 

5. Moorcroft. Dr. W. and Trebech. G.. Travels in the Himalayan Province 
of I lindustan and the Panjab. in Ladakh and Kashmir, etc from 1819- 
1825. I.ondon-1837. vol. I. pp. 383-387. 

6. Preserved in original in the Commonwealth ((ormerly India Office) 
Library & Records. London: National Archives of India. New Delhi 
also preserves his leiler dated 9 October. 1837 

/ Aukland's Minute, dated 12 Mac. 1838. 




His friendship, help and advice was similarly nought and 
valued by the rulers of some Indian States and the neighbouring 
countries. Captain J.S. Cunningham, the inimitable historian of 
the time, surveying the contemporary scene and his impact and 
nfluence in 1831, tells us. "The fame of Ranjit Singh was now at 




ents from Baluchistan broug! 





of the Indus, which the feudatory of Bahawalpur had usurped, 
would be restored to the Khan. The Maharaja was likewise in 
communication with Shah Mahmud of Herat; and in 1830 he 
was invited by the Baiza Bai of Gwalior to honour the nuptials of 
the young Sindhia with his presence. The English were at the 

it a suspicion that he had opened a 
|, and they were themselves about to 
flatter him, as one necessary to the fulfilment of their expanding 

a year before the Maharaja's death, he adds. "Ostensibly Ranjit 
Singh had reached the summit of his ambition: he was 
acknowledged to be an arbiter in the fate of that empire which 
had tyrannized over his peasant forefathers, and he was treated 
with the greatest distinction by the foreign paramounts of India." 
As far as the native rulers were concerned, the paramounts 





s immer capital, in 1 80S 
le paramounts ot the 
Sahib, the ruler ot Nagpur. had 



S. Cunninnhain Captain -.! 0 . A History o: t-hv Sikhs horn tin? Origin n 
the Nation to the Battles ot the Sutlej. London-! MO. pp. 172-17.5. 
( ). Cunningham. 1\v* I b«U,nV oj ihv Sikhs. London- 1S4'). P luo 
10 t 'niveixtv c it R '.ill. »b 1 iyy uv. no 40S, Moh m Sii i< ;h. Di.. A I l&U >r\ 
<>! Rrvahi I it. sv I ahore W2. 3rd • d.. -h liltnului l')7L n |-|« 
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similarly arrived in 1820 at Amritsar to seek his help from the 

impending assault of the British Forces. Amar Singh Thapa of 

12 

Nepal also sought his friendship , sent in 1825 his envoy to his 




1822, addressed to Raja Man Singh regarding the request of Raja 
Randhir Singh of Bharatpu) who was being threatened by the 
Britishers to detnrone him. 1 '' Darvesh Muhammad, the Nizam of 
Hyderbad. Presented him through his envoy, 4 beautiful horses, 
a diamond-studded sword, an excellent gun and a highly precious 
and extremely embellished canopy in 1826 to establish friendly 
relations with him. 



Some British Generals and other army officers who dealt with 
him. his administration and army have also left indelible 
impressions and opinions about the qualities of his head and 
heart, his achievements and influence. For instance, according to 



11, Elliot's letter to Murray dt 17 June 1824-Proceeding. op. cit.. p.c. 24: 
1 15- Moorcraft. Travels in the Panjab op. cit. Pt. 1. p. 66. 

12. Garrett. H.L.O. & Chopra. Dr G.L.. Fvenls of the Court of Ranjit 
Singh Lahore-1935, p. 

13'. Tickell. Fvenis ai the Court of Nepal. Foreign Secret Consultations 

(I), dt 18 -January 1841. No 74. 
14 Macnortans letter lo Cap; Wade dr. 17 April 183K - Proceed inqs. op. 

cit.. 121:36. p. 504 
H Index to Proceeding, op. dt., PC. No. 40-41 . 14-14-a. 149-150. etc. 
Id. Tripathi. Prof LK & Hnr Dayal Singh fed.). The Maharaja Ranjit 

Sngh Centenary Volume. Caivnpore-1940. pp 12] 128. 



b 



1. General Sir Charles Gough : 

"Ranjit Singh was an exceptional man He possessed 

precisely the necessary qualities. His prowess was beyond question; 
the vigour and stewardness of his judgement were conspicuous; 
his promptitude of action was obvious... He possessed in a very 
high degree one particular kingly quality not usually conspicuous 
in oriental monarchs-he always knew exactly how far he could 
go. However large and far-reaching his ultimate designs might be, 

5 practicable. He made each 




3. 



Gordon : 

was a unique 

Colonel Alexander Gardner : 



"The Maharaja was. indeed, one of the master-minds which 

m19 

only require opportunity to change the face of the globe..." 

4. Captain W.G. Osborne. Military Secretary to the 
Governor-General 

"Ranjit Singh cannot fail to strike everyone as that of a very 
extra-ordinary man. ...The more I see of him, the more he strikes 
me as an extra-ordinary man...." 

"He was one of that order of minds which seem destined 
by nature to win their way to distinction and achieve 



has by his own natural and unassisted intellect raised himself 
from the situation of a private individual to that of a despotic 
monarch over a turbulent and powerful nation. By sheer force of 
mind, personal energy, and courage. ..he established his throne 



17 Gouqh and \r\M$ The Sikhs and the Sikh Wars. London- 1897. p 
29 

18. Gordon. The Sikhs. London- 1 904. p. 110 

1° Pmm. Memoirs ot Alexander Gardner, op eii.. p. ISO. 



on a firmer foundation than that of any other eastern sovereign: 
and but for the watchful jealousy of the British Government, 
would long ere this have added Sind. if not Afghanistan, to his 





golden bracelets, and to reward with a 

personal courage on the part of his 

20 

to meet his observation." 

5. Captain L.V. Orlich : 

"In battle, he was always seen at the head of his troops and 
foremost in combat; he twice crossed the Indus with his cavalry 
in the face of the enemy, and gained the victory. In energy of will 
and endurance, he was unequalled by any of his people." 21 

"With all the magnificence which prevailed at his court, he 
was himself very simple in 

but he loved to see show and splendour in ev 
him. 

6. Dr. W.L., M Grcgar : 

"It is evident that he is no common character, but possessed 
of powers of mind rarely met with either in the Eastern or the 
Western World," 

"There is no instance of his being embarrassed or evincing 




anything like fear. 



,23 



20. Osborne. The Court and Camp of Runjeet Singh. t 
32. 

21. Orlich. Cap). Leopold von. Travels in India. 
Punjab. LondoivlH45. vol i p. 172 

22. lb,d:p 171. 

23 MGregor. Dr. W.L.. The History oi the Sikhs, containing the Lives ot 
the Gooroos: the I lisrory of the Independent Sirdars or Misals and 
!he lite ol the Great Founder of the Sikh Monarchy Maharajan Ranjeer 



7. T.H. Thornton : 

"Runjeet Singh has been likened to Mehmet Ali and to 
Napoleon. Mr. Jacquemont terms hirn a "Bonaparte in Miniature 1 . 
There are some points in which he resembles both; but estimating 
reference to his circumstances and position, he 




Sir Lcpel Griffin : 

was a born ruler, with the 




was the measure of his greatness." 



The name and fame of Maharaja Ranjit Singh had spread 
far and wide to such an extant that it attracted a number of 
adventurous foreigners to visit his empire and see him personally. 



during his reign, has himselt stated in 

most powerful Maharaja of Lahore; who... not only afforded 
protection to travellers visiting Panjab but received them with 
distinction at his court.. .Upon my arrival in Hindustan, the accounts 
which 1 had heard in the course of my travels... were not only 
confirmed, but proved to me to be much stranger than I had even 
imagined. .From the Maharaja 1 experienced not only the protection 




24. Thornton, T.H. History of the Panjab. and of I he Rise and Progress 
and Present Condition of the Sect and Nation of the Sikhs. London- 
1846. Vol. 11. p. 174. 



He also tells us that he was very keen to see the legendary 
Maharaja: his well-known general, S. Hari Singh Nalwa. his famous 
horse, Laili; and his matchless diamond. Koh-i-Noor all by himself, 
with his own eyes. 

The Jewish-turned-Christian missionary. Dr. Joseph Wolff, 
came also on a somewhat similar mission during 1831-1832. 
According to him, "Rundjut Singh has proved to 

the truth of religion; for. the name of R 





They and some more British officers stationed at the East India 
Company's Residency in Delhi and Agency at Ludhiana have 
also recorded their first-hand information and have, in addition 
given graphic accounts c 




>ment dated 5 May, 1830. claiming that 1 
kingdom is a great kingdom. It was small, it is now large: it was 
scattered, broken, and divided, it is now consolidated... Its territory 
now extends to the borders of Chin (China) and the limits of the 
Afghans, with all Multan and the rich possessions beyond the 
Sutlej." 28 



26. Hugel. Von Baron Charles. Travels in Kashmir and the Puniah. 
containing a Particular Account ol the Government and Characler oi 
the Sikhs. London-1845. p, 315. 

27. Wolff. Travels and Adventures. London. 18()0-61 . pp. 68-6 c > 

28. Lawrence. Adventures oi an Oliicer in the Puniab. in tfee servici. o! 
Ranjii Singh. London- 1840: vol I. p (>3. 



ugh has called it a unique phenomenon 
traveller Huqel. "The 





jn if icant unpromising 
majestic fabric, seemed to me the most wonderfi 

on 

whole world.*"' 

About its glory and further expansion, the historian John 
Marshman tells us, "It was his extraordinary talent alone which 
reared the edifice of Sikh greatness, and if he had not been 
hemmed in by the irresistible power of the Company, he would 

new and magnificent empire in 

of seventeen, 
conflicts of its various 
of its various independent chieftains, 
powerful kingdom, strengthened by the annexation of some of 
the richest Provinces of the Dooranian Empire." 31 Colonel Gardner 
and Geographer Vigne have also vouensafed the veracity of this 
by stating in their respective memories : 
1. "Ranjit Singh. ..would have carried his conquests to 






and co 



29. Cough. Cenl. Sir C. & Innes. A.D.. The Sikhs and the Sikh Wars, the 
Rise Conquest, and Annexation of the Punjab State L onclon-1897 
p.41. 

30 I luge!. Travels in Cashmere and in the Punjab. containing a Particular 
Accounl of the Government unci Charactei <>i ihe Sikhs I ondon- 
1845. pp. 293-94 

31 Marshman J C . ! Iiston. ol India lrom th„ LarlieM Per.od ot \\w CW 
Ml Lorci Dalho^s Administration. Lo n ,lon-:S57 Vol I. p. 39. 

M- %mk 1 I U-d.). Soldier and "hnv,-:k'r , The Memurir- t| Ali-xander 
CardiK r. Lnjn Ion- :S9S, p ISO 



2. "If he had not been 
East India Company. Runjil Singh would long ago have 
Ben seated on the throne of Delhi. " N/ 

As regards the Afghans and Afghanistan which have now 
become the burning problem of the entire world, Ranjit Singh 
dealt a severe blow to them and their onslaughts almost soon 
after his taking over the reins of Lahore. So much so that Mr. 
Collins, the then British Resident at Delhi wrote, as follows, on 16 

"At present, this chief is regarded throughout Hi™ 
the protector of the Sikh nation; it 
were it not for the fortitude and excellent conduct of Ranjit Singh, 
the whole of the Punjab would ere this have become a desert- 
waste, since it is the boast of these northern savages (i.e. the 
Afghans) that the grass never grows where their horses have once 
trodden." 34 

n, their ruler of the day, sought during that very 





helped him accordingly/" Regarding the annextation of its entire 
territory to the Maharaja's Kingdom, Jacquemont, the French 
envoy, wrote in 1830 to his government at Paris in 
words : 



33. Vigne. G T„ Travels in Kashmir. Ladak. Iskardo. the Countries adjoining 
the mountain course of the Indus and the Himalayas. North ol I he 
Punjab. London-1844. vol II. p 421. 

34. National Archives nl India. New Delhi. Seeivi Correspondence. A oi 
16 October 1800. 

p 143: National Archive- ol India. % m Delhi fafafctf] 
(. nnespundnniv 7A o| 24 April . ISOn 



"Should Rstnjii Singh think h 
tor sometime from the Panjab. nothing would be . 
than to reconquer the whole of Afghanistan "' U ' 




2y and some other foreigners have also all praise for the army 
of his great kingdom. "By indefatigable exertions", bays Marshman. 

incessant and successful expeditions, he succeeded in creating an 

discipline, colour and equipment to any force which had ever 
been in India under native colours.'"'" 

Recording his observation about his artillery on 2.2 June 
1838, Aukiand's Military Secretary. Captain Osborne, remarked: 
"He is very proud of the efficiency and admirable condition of his 
liery; and justly so. for no Indian Power has yet possessed so 




imilarly, about his cavalry the Austrian ifam4k 
leave to inspect them (the Ghorcharhas). and neve; 





36. Jacquemont. V. Letters from India describing a -loumey in the- British 
Dominions of India. Tibei and Cash men.- durin.j rhe years 1-829-^1. 
undertaken hy the order of French Government London- 1834. Vol 
11. p. 139: Osborne. The Court and Camp ot Run i e! Singh London 
1840. p. 37 

37. Marshman. J C. 1 iKiory ot India from tfe Mdt&Si fte#Mf to ihe eiUwi 
of Lord Drilhousie* Adminisiration. [j,\vl:< , 1H(>". W III. pp. 

33 

38. Osborne, the Guni and Camp <>\ Ivmi 1 Sn ,•, I . ]nJ'i ui ,L 
22 -June IS '-58. p <>() 

39 Huu, I fravvN ;i.Ca-,hnu re, v-h H**- §*mhi% ! «fn inn- '. S 1 pp | 
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Major Smyth, a senior officer of the British Agency at 
Ludhiana. went to the extent of stating in his chronicle; "It is a 
force such as no Eastern power had ever possessed." 40 

According to General Gough who commanded the British 

forces in the Anglo-Sikh wars and wrote about those, 'The Sikh 

army was the most efficient, the hardest to overcome, that we 

41 

have ever faced in India," 

John Lawrence described it as a "formidable army which", 
according to him "was the Sikh people in arms, a militant 
incarnation of their religion." 42 

Writing about its soldiers. General Garden tells us. "They 
were devotedly attached to him, all feeling under his command 
the exhilarating effects of confident success... He was at home in 
the saddle and in camp among his soldiers, taking his meals in 
their presence." 

A German army officer. U. Col. Steinbach, communicating 
bout the court of Ranjit Singh, has asserted, "it 
hat the 



in 



portray the acme of royal splendour... It is doubtful l 
Europe possesses such valuable jewels as the Court of Lahore."^" 4 
Reporting about its discipline, decorum and manners to the 
Governor-General; Calcutta Captain Wade, the Political Assistant 
of the East India Company at Ludhiana from 1823 to 1846. 



-II.) Snvjln. Major G C. A History of !ne Reigning Family of Lah 
Wam account ot the Jummoo Rajahs, the Seik Soldiers an 
Sirdars I ondon-1847. p. xxv. 
4 i fcNfh & hivs 1 ?w Sikhs and the Sikh Wars. London-] 897. p. 43. 
<P I .nwivniv John & W. «o. him. And ivy («) '). The Journals of Honoria 
Law. iv:k-l inovi OHs^rvrd 1K17 1854. London- 1904. pp. 1 1 1-112 
It, Gordon. Cn-nl Sir .111. Plv Sikhs. London •1904. pp. 111-112 
M N.'inbai h, I ,L Co! . The ParMub d.'inqa Bri^f Accoutr. of the Com 
:idou. 2:i = ; ,»\ ■ 184(». tip If) 17 



wrote as follows on 1st 




familiarity and confusion 
and to be conscious of ft 



H? : "it was impossible not to 

m treated the Maharaja and the 
each other. There was no rude 
^emed to know his place 
station he filled." 45 





8 

Mentioning the very basis and source of the formation of that 
3m. its camp and court, its image and influence at home 
Captain Crowther maintained as under in his 
memorandum to the Government of India : "One master- 
character, however, was destined to confine 
confederacies into one power in the 
had united by the force of personal character, the military ardour 
of a sect with their religious enthusiasm, and formed an empire." 46 
One distinguishing trait of the personal character of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh has been his humanity or tenderness for life which 
attracted the attention of all and received universal approbation 
both at home and abi 
Jin H.E. 





accompanied him during the latter's visit to Panjab in 18 
mentioned it thus in his diary record : "Ranjeet among his 
has the character generally of a kind and generous master, and 
one of the best princes that has ever reigned in India. As evidence 
of his being a really good and amiable man. may be cited his 



45. Letter from Captain C M Wade, Political A^tstan: l.udhiana •<> Sir 
C.T Metcalfe. Resident, •-re. Ludhicina. tinted !.<S.l027. letter no 
vol hence dare ol consultation 12-10-1827 

4<i Crou/ihei. Cap;. H.I Memorandum on the Sikhs. Governmeir of 
\ \<\\.\ Anne 1 ti p.inni.'ei. Cnlcnlm- IS'M 
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kindness to children (two or three of whom he has seen crawling 
about the durbar), and the fact of his never having, since he 
conquered the country, put a man to death for even the most 
heinous crimes. Ai all events it is certain that, without the 
punishment of death, this chief yet manages to keep his wild 
le in perfect subjection." 4 ' 




Captain Murray, an officer of the East India Company's 
at Ludhiana. for instance, tells us that "there is no instance 
having want-only imbued his hands in blood." 48 
Henry Princep. another officer of the same Agency, has 
also maintained, "There is no ferocity in his disposition, and he 
has never taken life, even under circumstances of aqqravated 
offence. 

The Company's accredited doctor. M'Gregor. has also 
vouchsafed this fact stating, "He was an exception to Oriental 
monarchs. and never wantonly inflicted either capital punishment 
or mutilation. " oU So much so that, according to Captain Osborne, 
"Except in actual open warfare, he has never been known to take 
life, though his own has been attempted more than once.' 

Such matchless traits of Ranjit Singh's personal character 

prosperity to Panjab. the Land of the Five Rivers. According to 
General Gordon. "Such order and security also reigned there as 
has never been known before 



47. Fane. dpt.. H.K.. Five Years in India. 1835-1839. London- 1842: 
vol. I. pp. 95-96. 

48. Mun.u/ Captain 11 . History ot Brirish India with continuation, trom 
comprising., war in Panjab. I .ondon-1 856. p. 615. 

49 Prias.'p. 1 1 T Onqin ol the Sikn Power in the Paniab and Political Lile 

of Maku-aia Raniu Sin<jh Lnndon-18'34 p. *;43. 
50, Mdivuri. I Wsmrxj >A the Sikhs, op cit.. vol I. p. 28!. 
51 Osborne The Court and Camp pj Rann-ret SimoJl London 1840. p. 



A Cxivd.-n Tin Sikhs. < ,p t n.. y J IS 
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When such a "humane", "exceptional" and "extraordinary 
man". Ranjit Singh, passed away on 27 June 1839. Captain 
ry Secretary ot the Governor-Genera! oi the British 

his last ( 




)l what a sensation his death has caused. ..So deep and 

sincere were the feelings with which he was universally regarded 

that to the last the most implicit obedience was paid to his 

commands, and (when he could no longer speak) to the signs by 

which his will was expressed." 53 

Dr. Honighberger. an eye-witness, mentioning his funeral 

procession, described the horrible scene as under in his memoris: 

"Our hearts throbbed at the view ot the dismal train." 04 

According to the English version by G.S. Sardesai of a 

Marathi News-letter, when his body was shown fire for its 

cremation, "the whole crowd that had assembled attempted to 

jump into his pyre, but were with difficulty prevented. " 5d 

Writing his full-fledged biography. Sir Lepel Griffin observed 

even 65 years after that terrible event : "His name is still a 

household word in the province. His portrait is still preserved in 

ge. It is a favourite subject with the ivory painters 
m . ..56 




53. Osborne.. Capt W.G.. The Court and Camp of Runjeet Singh. London- 
1840. p. 81.70 

54, Wonighbercjer. I>. J.M . Thirtv five years in the F.ast Experiments 
mil Historical Sketches relating !o 'he Punjab and Cashmere. Loncion- 
185 2. p. 99 

m M Greqor. Dr. VVL. The History of ihe Sikhs ,md the Life ot the 
Ciiral hound,-, ol iheSikh Monan In;. Maharata femUf Sindt, London- 
1H40. vol II. p 4 

$K Gnllu Sir I i p.-l, Rnnu' Snoh. Oxh.rd-l<M r >. p cSS 
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( i ) >HoraT fnur Wdtfl'tfl zwxz (2) sr. ar^ fmt M' Fdi ' dl 

M'FdM ooh? (5) fernrot fnur crwrat aaH? (6) ^are 

?^H^ fHUf GPFd I'd! OOTT? ( 7 ) FT. fiTUf WFdM ZZTf? 

fefF^ragfrp" J ajaHf? fratfr n-eocdl FcT ?ret feHfdaro nr^lrra" afrs" 
fFF toi fero 1- fexfeaw- fea irro-ifda (Question Papers) fm 
3J1W*', ^ott ?w afod" srst, fw fgfd^FK »rfF jto nffe of toi 
fFo?r foffeuw feF. uiro fro w?r ifug* sto £w § fesni 
fjf toi ora ?toot f^? fWro B^iw >>ffrrot>>r ™nw r 




f^to 1 " 



f H^loa^ F^ra 7- fnwFt f^sft H+Ft Si aroHfa to 
oa ^fe fcfF>nwt>H T | >w# aa ttdlFl na T fe T thj 
ufto cftet FjFt ai 

if ?TOoT #^ fKTO Ft >H T WTO f >>TU^ Hddd FFTO so? 

toi didyel tooWt M3" fiftft e fodwl^ ferst H T fe>>r H»ra T ' at 




f^a 1 " s^sto w Ht^ro-uro a^ at fWro Ft »thto ft w 
htto 8*1 ferr fen^ HdU'w ajafrtV ^t hvt-hk 1 ^ fkro Ft m& 

HO r fe T ^OF afOFTOI fu^H WW HK5t OraFTW oTVf^t MtkdW 

# # fvrro Ft vr^t Hd-fed 1 sftat #i ira ferrF y^HF h 1 fcr few 
a* 





«sjTti ocdM, e^PFt ~hvb gg? iff fa»r^ rr ^rr §if* fh 

uftryr ot^w fnsr hw ifaftF ; fro r hT §h for? i tro wft 
hsr^t 4 3VF 3?ri uu- fei" fez nfodi'yl or^t fe^re 7 " ^T5" 

F oTW 3Tf TPT^cT ^ fVfHTT § HH% ftPH^ 
^TOoT ^ fHHcS" ^ HW TOT BFt tfew fen UcPg- 3" I 




^33" 



^'dfHot 



35-00 

350-00 








uhhot^" (Tracts) h^3 ftTfrr fr^r 

= 3= — r- — 

^di^'<*) flp" e^ti Hjf ?rnw e^" fkH?r J 33* 

tT *TcT sJd'<^ H^jf t# TP" HoTFt I?) foT sld'3<! ?T TO 3Tf ?TOc7 




3 T . WT. »fH. tTO 7 



HOT, ufewi 
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